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In several California parks there are cross sections of enormous 
trees on display, each bearing tags on annual! rings that identify 
significant events in human history. 


The exhibits are perennially popular with visitors, but as I look 
closer I note a pattern. 1215: The Magna Carta. 1620: Pilgrims ar- 
rive at Plymouth. 1803: Louisiana Purchase. 1849: California Gold 
Rush. The only events recognized are those that pridefully repre- 
sent benchmarks of the history of northern Europe, New d, 
the Atlantic colonies, and the westward sweep of American set- 
tlers. There is no mention of Fray Junipero Serra, of California’s 








chain of missions, of Ishi, among the last of the Yana tribe. The ex- 

hibit treatment is as Anglo-centric as most history books 

Americans grew up with. Is it any surprise that we have an arch 
John Beck in St Louis symbolizing the Anglo movement west but none sym- 
at E Boll bolizing the great Spanish movement north? 
William Broughton Fuller stories are, of course, the great adventure of pluralistic in- 
Lenard E Brown terpretation. It is adventure unparalleled as peoples and events 
Richard L Cunningham beyond our bounds of experience rise into view. cultural cen- 
Wally Hibbard tricity is diminished. But ps sacs of thinking, shaped by our 
Glen Kaye educational systems, are deeply ingrained. “From our earliest 
Myron E McCoy ,” pens Marilyn Ferguson, “we are seduced into a system of 
Frank Norris iefs that becomes so inextricably braided into our experience 
David P Ogden that we cannot tell culture from nature.” A skewed history has 
Karl M Pierce been laid upon us. 
et mand Part of the danger is that facts, as Stephen Jay Gould observes, 
Rosalind Z Rock “achieve an almost immortal status once they from primary 
PJ Ryan documentation into secondary sources, y textbooks.” And 
Josevh P - we have not been trained to be critical of what we read. Healthy 
HO hy skepticism is essential for liberation, for good interpretation. 
T J Sperry Alternative views of the world, then, are the t need. Our task, 

\ the heart of our effort, is to strengthen the will to explore them. 
\ And as we do all peoples rightfully emerge on stage and the 
i: ( streams of humanity unite as a braided history. 
, Glen Kaye 
Chief, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
Southwest Region 
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500 Years of Opportunity 


In 1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue. So what? What possible 
connection could this event have to National Park Service inter- 

reters, the tellers of the story of our nation’s natural and cultural 
heritage? How can the stories and controversies associated with 
Christopher Columbus and the events put in motion by his ocean 
crossing enhance our interpretive efforts? 


For many of us it is difficult to find a link between Columbus’s voy- 
age and the world that we find ourselves in as we try to reach the 
isiting public with “Our Story.” When we face the obvious public 
misun ing of the man and the events, the growing contro- 

regarding the man and morality (Wouldn’t we all be better 
off if Columbus hadn't discovered s?), it is no wonder that even 
our most skilled interpreters shy away from the subject. 


But think of the story line opportunities. Think that five hundred 
years ago, no European contacts of consequence had taken piace in 
Sito oust ef tho eutlh, Thies: Gant Odhantiads eremn equnnd the 
way for a major exchange of people, resources, and ideas. Think 
that here began the greatest migration of peoples and cultures the 
world had ever seen. Think that what was put in motion is not yet 
over. And remember that for each of us, there is unlimited opportu- 
nity to ask the visiti — See ee 
changed as a result ar event that took place when Co- 
aniline andl do @ow apuited in October of 1492. 


Foodstuffs were exchanged, new crops were introduced on both sides 
of the ocean, trade routes were established, wars were fought, explo- 
rations took place, colonies were established and lost, and yes, many 
people and their ways of living were lost forever. Think of the amaze- 
ment of these people as they viewed the ships sail up the 
coast or into the harbor. Think of the fear and maybe the respect 
they had for the new tools of war and destruction they saw. Think of 
the men, women, and children that entered a new and frightening 
land in the name of their king or queen. 

Exploration of man and the environment began on a scale not yet 
known to this part of the world. Fields were cleared, swamps were 
drained, debris was burned. When cheap labor sources gave out, 
imported slaves were brought in and another part of our world 
and its cultures was forever changed. 


Look about you and think of “Your Story.” Is it related to Colum- 
bus the man? Probably not. Columbus the event? Of course. All 
because of an event in our history, the world has changed. For five 
ws tae mae a vane nd apalne yo ng to the consequences 
of Col discovery of lands and cultures previously unknown 
to his Curopean contemporaries. 


Ask yourself what kinds of opportunities present themselves for 
you to use Columbus as the “grabber” for “Your Story”. How many 














dogs, pigs, cattle, chicken, sheep, and by nage 


your visitors are aware of the cultures that were present in this 
country when the Spanish, French, and British began their crude 
explorations and feeble attempts at colonization? 

Five hundred years ago it began. The world is being made aware 
on a grand scale of the “Columbus thing.” It is being damned in 
some and in others it is being celebrated to the hilt. Don’t 
miss the chance to capitalize on the opportunities it presents. 
Seize them to develop and deliver the best story line you can. 
Think OPPORTUNITY. 


You have a lighthouse, an adobe ruin, a pristine high-country 

meadow. How does Columbus and the age of di relate to 
your story? Doesn’t the lighthouse aid navigation represent 
our strong maritime heritage? Likewise for the adobe ruin and 
the high-country meadow. They are vestiges of our past — what 
was here before the European contacts, conquest, and westward 
expansion. 

No one can turn back vhe clock. When Columbus found these un- 
charted lands the fl tes of change If not Columbus 

then someone else. Don’t, however, lose the world-wide attention 
on the man and this land that he “discovered.” Visitors are hungry 
for knowledge. Use this op ty to reach them with accurate, 
informative insights ing your site and its contribution to 

our natural and cul heritage. 





William Broughton 
Spanish Colonial Research 
Center 


Pedro Menéndez de Avilés and the 
Founding of St Augustine 


The tension must have been almost palpable as Pedro Menéndez 
ee Ce ane Sa ee Sees 
o Pevichind iden was pomestel French fl , 

| i im was a eet, eager to 

an Seantch vesecto & cninn amvene tn hone eeteen Weentalies wes 
velnasehte benamae, due to the pecuthiiiee of Peendh velathuen- 
ments arriving in Florida, he had sailed to Florida from the Canar- 
ies via Puerto Rico without stopping at Cuba for his own badly 
needed troops and horses. It was crucial for his small force that 
nothing go wrong now. 

In 1565 Pedro Menéndez de Avilés was chosen by King Philip II to 
lead an expeditionary force to Florida—not only because of his hon- 














French had been recognized earlier by the En:peror Charles V, who 
dispatched Menéndez to the Indies on special missions in 1555 and 
1557. Later, his skill helped assure victory against the French at 
Saint Quentin for Philip Il. By 1565 Menéndez had served as a cap- 
tain general of the fleet and enjoyed the friendship of the king. 


Having the ear of the king allowed Menéndez to pursue one of his 
favorite causes: the Spanish occupation of Florida as an economic 
enterprise. Florida, the land described by Master Barrientos as 
bordered “on the east [by] the Land of Cod and Newfoundland; to 
the west, New ; to the north, China and Tartary,” was not 
unknown to the Between 1513 and 1565 at least seven 
Spanish expeditions penetrated the territory, but all failed to es- 
tablish permanent settlements. As a result, in 1561 Philip II wrote 
to his viceroy in New Spain, Don Luis Velasco, citing the failures 
of the various expeditions and ioning whether it was “sensi- 
ble to any more money our Treasury in populating 
that 'and ...” Spanish discouragement, however, meant opportu- 
nity to France, which, between 1562 and 1565, dispatched five 
separate expeditions to settle Florida. 


French presence in Florida was intolerable, argued Pedro Menén- 
dez de Avilés to Philip IL. In the first place, the French were 
trespassing on lands claimed by Spain. Second, French bases on 
the east coast of Florida would give haven to the dreaded corsairs, 
who, preying on Spanish shi would close the Straits of Flor- 


by Mené~~¢ez’s argument, as well as his offer to prepare a 
agreed to the attempt and granted Menéades the tithe of adela 

to the attempt e an- 
tado and governor of the land of Florida. Creating a sense of 
urgency was a report that France was outfitting yet another fleet 
to relieve the French settlement already in place. Accordingly, the 
new adelantado sailed from Cadiz on June 29, 1565 with ten ships 
and fifteen hundred men. After passing the Canaries, however, a 
hurricane struck the fleet so fiercely that it was scattered and five 
of the ships were lost. Regrouping at San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 
forty-two new soldiers were recruited, the fleet pressed on toward 
Florida. The situation forced Menéndez to continue with only a 
third of his original number of men and to bypass Cuba where he 
had planned to pick up the additional and horses needed to 
support his ition. On August 28, St Augustine’s Day, landfall 
was made on the coast of Florida. 


Not finding a safe harbor, the Spaniards coasted for four days, 
or both a good anchorage and the luteranos. It was at 
this point that Indians were sighted and the adelantado went 
A ee ee 
ae a4 os tee ys Mestad 
a y: 
leasned that Gio Peendh estilemenl. Fert Canclina, was choxt 
twenty leagues north of his position. 














from the Indians, Menéndez sailed about eight leagues 
coast until he discovered an excellent harbor with a good 
and a river. Here he anchored, naming the site St 
Augustine, because it was on St Augustine’s Day that they had 
first observed Florida’s shore. 
The adelantado continued up the coast in search of the Huguenots. 
At the mouth of St Johns River, Menéndez discovered Fort 
Caroline and four large galleons anchored in the harbor. The 
French vessels put to sea to lure the Spaniards into a sea battle, 
but the Spanish ships had been by the storm during 
their from Cadiz, and the a tado declined the opportu- 
eee 
ortunately for 
friendly Se an aiiel endaniten aan te 
weve js A “great house” ef yey ar ety ee gael 


Soon the French fleet appeared offshore. But before they could 
mount an assault a tempest arose that drove the Huguenot ships 
down the coast and aground. Taking advantage of nature’s boon, 
Menéndez marched overland, surprised the French at Fort 
Caroline, and captured it without the loss of a single Spaniard. 
Those /uteranos who had not died in the assault or escaped into 
the forest, the adelantado had put to the knife, only the 
women, girls, and boys under the age of fifteen. Fort 

which was located near present-day Jacksonville, was renamed 


San Mateo by the Spaniards. 


Upon the adelantado’s return to St Augustine, Indians reported to 
him that a large number of White men were gathered on the beach 
about four leagues away. On September 29, taking a small party 
with him, Menéndez reconnoitered the site and discovered about 
two hundred Frenchmen, the survivors of the foundered ships. Pre- 
eS eC en ee ee 

to surrender to him, ten men at a time. With their 
wee re cg eh tk hp 
marched behind the dunes where they were executed. On October 
12 another | company of French casta were located near 
the same site. This group included the leader, Jean Ribaut. 
haute, Gi ween tahun plumnens ond ean t to the sword, save 
those who identified themselves as Ca and a few musicians. 
The site is now known as Fort Matanzas National Monument. 
Menéndez then returned to St Augustine to continue the construc- 
tion of a permanent settlement and fortification. 


The Spanish slaughter of several hundred Huguenots during the 
settlement of St Augustine has tarnished that story for centuries. 
But we of the twentieth century, wtp me hem phe 

wrong end of a telescope, should be cautious about 

ment. The Spanish contemporaries of Pedro Menéndez de Ar lés 
argued that the adelantado had no choice. His supplies, they say, 
were running low; he Sein Gelione 
much less three or four h Huguenots were 
armed, and although pt apes ow nme hae 

the Spaniards. They t have easily turned the tables on their 
captors. In addition, the coche felt the luteranos were 

dangerous heretics doing work of the devil, and their moral 

duty was to eliminate them. Finally, Menéndez was following the 


b 








the lower Matanzas inlet in 1569. In 1570 a fortification was be- 


The adelantado’s successful ion of his mission 
was to have a long-lasting effect. By forcing the French out of Flor- 
ida and by establishing Spanish there, he 
protected the all-important Bahama Channel for Spanish fleets 
conveying treasures of the Indies to The of St 


Augusti 
claim to Florida as an important strategic base for the Spanish 
Empire in the Americas. 


pee Cae Tae ey oe ee 
National Monument. A reconstruction of the palisaded forti- 
fication has been erected for the visitor. Fort Matanzas National 
Monument, about fourteen miles south of St Augustine, contains the 
site of Menéndez’s massacre of the French and a Spanish watch- 
tower built in 1742. St Augustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest, con- 
tinuously occupied European city in the United States. The Indian 
communal house, made into a crude fortified position by the Spanish 
founders, was transformed through a series of constructions over the 











centuries into a i seventeenth-century stone defense—to- 
day’s Castillo San National Monument. 
Pecos and Spanish Colonial History 


Of course Columbus did not sail up the Pecos River during his voy- 
ages of “discovery.” But had he ventured inland to the great trad- 

ing pueblo of Pecos he would have really had something to write 
home about! No riches of the Indies here, but rich the same in 
culture, natural bounty, and the power of geography. 


Coronado, the first reality of the sh world to reach Pecos in 
1541, found that the 2,000 people li in this frontier pueblo 
ee ee ee years they had been 
traders of goods ot gfe 
sind the Postios alone the Rio rs 


of them Rok teendl 
sande of mle throughout the Pu deovite their 


arid, But te their 
cosmopolitan nature, nothing could prepare them for the specter of 
en a ee ear oe 
one can know what their reaction must been. We can only 
compare it to how we would feel if alien beings from another 

















anes Manes’ 0 sone Cie ant Sanne Sp ae Se eae, 
when different cultures try to occupy the same ground. 


History lies thick at Pecos National Historical Park. The p!°~ oc- 
cupies a gateway through New Mexico’s Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains where farmer, nomad, trader, priest, soldier, and set- 
tler have traveled for perhaps 10,000 years. For over 200 years its 
history was as a of the Spanish frontier. Even so, it was more 
than 100 Columbus’s voyage that the new “advance 
man” for ish culture—a Franciscan priest—arrived at the 
gates of the pueblo. 


His mission was both political and religious he saw no dif- 
ference between the two): to teach and convert the to 
the Catholic faith and make them new citizens of an ex- 
panded Spanish To this end he started construction of a 
mission chur:h, finished by 1620. It was in the construction of 
churc! | that perhaps the first of new ideas occurred. He 
had them build the church of sun-dried, adobe bricks, a tech- 
nique unknown to the Pueblo. Perhaps, in turn, they showed him a 
better way to plaster the adobes to make a smooth, protected wall. 








ful spiri 
t—after all it had ee ane ae 
had never seen—but the priest wanted them to give up all 
other important spirits in their life for his one God. 


Conflict was inevitable and culminated in Pecos becoming part of 
the Pueblo Revolt of 1680. The Spanish and their God were driven 
out of Pueblo territory. The new mission built at Pecos after the 


——— 
on religious fervor. By the time the Santa Fe opened 
Mexico in 1821 to the influences of another new culture, 


pretive as 
not in black or white, but as products of own time with expe- 
riences that can enrich and teach us today. 


The that lived, traded, and passed by Pecos were complex 
people with the full range of emotions and experience. I'm sure 
they would rile, like us, at being categorized in any way. And yet, 
it is how we have been taught to view history. It is interesting to 
note how descriptions of peoples have changed depending on the 
political correctness of the day. To a seventeenth century Euro- 
pean, the Native Americans were “gentle souls” who justly should 




















think not. Soap boxes are easy perches when one is looking at his- 
tory from the safety of the present. If we can help visitors 
eee tee two different peoples come together both can 


z 
i 
2 
ij 
i 
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religious structures—the o kiva and the 

urch. One symbolizes a world close to the heart and 
womb of Mother Earth; the other a structure built high and 
stretching to a spirit that inhabits and commands from above. If 
this discussion is done well, visitors can understand how one 
would feel threatened and defensive when such a iifferent belief 
is insisted upon. Our full moon night tours are especially good 
mood setters for this discussion. 


We sponsor a summer of weekend cultural demonstrators profiling 
both traditional Pueblo and crafts to emphasize not only 
the cultural contributions of but how many of the crafts 
attributed to one group is really a of influences from both. 


A demonstration “priest’s garden,” located near the mission ruins, 
in the different foods grown by both the American Indian 
and the Spanish over the centuries and how this exchange has 
made New Mexican any = pee Medicinal plants from both 
ancient and modern, are also a part 





A contin theme of future will be the area’s rich com- 
bination of Old and New World traits. In doing so we will continue 
to raise our awareness of the changes this encounter brought to 
the world, and to our little corner of New Mexico. 











Lenard E Brown 
John Beck 


Visitor Services Specialist 


Southeast Regional Office 
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bs ino cbeny of eandlien. eudiavement, Gouin, eal 
Se ee enna Ge CEGEEEN WTEND ee Oe 
quiet little bay. 


On September 25, 1493, Chri Columbus set sail from Cadiz 
on his second expedition to the New World. Among the 1200 soi- 
diers, sailors, and colonists SS ee 
Indians who had returned with him his first voyage. 


i string 
turned westerly. On the morning of 14 his fleet ap- 
the island the Taino Indians called Ayay. Columbus, 
were 
Bont puanod by Chatationenen 
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i 
t 
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FS 7: 
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but no that could reach the 
that further tion would only result in farther confilet 
lumbus the fleet to weigh anchor and departed the 


the Spanish and natives of the New World. However, it was not 
the first hostile incident between the two cultures. Two weeks af- 
ter the skirmish at Salt River Bay, Columbus confirmed what he 
already feared; the colony of Navidad established 11 months ear- 
lier had Jeen wiped out by the natives. The colonists’ 
passion for gold and women probably resulted in their death. 

















ee eepeny ee Saint Croix, as well as most of the 
Antilles, was not the focus of active colonization by Spain— 


ony prospered, and this was their undoing. Five years later, 

with a Spanish ultimatum to move or be slaughtered, 
the English colonists gratefuily left the island. They also left 
behind a substantial development. A Spanish reconnaissance 
or intelligence map of Saint Croix prepared in 1647 prior to 
the first attempt to oust the English, showed the fort built by 
the Dutch, the “House of their preachers,” and the governor's 
house. Four stylized houses indicating residences lined the 
east side of the bay. An additional 27 residences were shown 
on the island. The map also showed a system of roads, fortifi- 
cations in the general arca of Christiansted and 
Frederiksted, and the house of the Earl of Marlborough, lo- 
cated toward the east end of the island. 


The Spanish did not have long to enjoy the fruits of victory. 
Later in 1650 Phillipe de Poincy, lieutenant of the French 
West Indies, dispa a gunboat and a and 160 men 
from St , and seized the island. The lieutenant 

soon ownership Malta, but 


ee ee SS ee ee eae 
Bay area. There, a residence for the commander or 
was built of stone. It was a two story structure, with tow- 


governor 
ers at both ends. Elaborate formal Cmte phy my bg 
petit that 
as well 
fort, 








walks. 
laid out, and it is believed that du Bois imported 


still inhabit Saint Croix. A factory was constructed, 
asa stable and other out buildings. On the west side ofthe bay, du 


Bois the old Dutch wane yh ty 
and y a customs house. He also permitted 


of a monastery with adjacent plantation and sugar fac- 














o0 nen es ean ae eee Seneneny 
was limited to ruins and surviving exotic plants and animals. 

Today, the evidence and the record of European presence and im- 
pact on the land ing Salt River Bay from 1493 to 1695 is 





serene ft ow amr Sat Ss SO Se See, Cars ae 
Chief of Interpretation migratory birds, changed his course west-south-west. 
Worern Rechon days later he made landfall in the Bahamas. Thus the of 


The log of Columbus's first voyage is replete with superlative de- 
natural history of what was seen. 
Huge trees (canoes) capable of holding about 150 men, flocks of 
parrots and other birds so dense as to blot out the sun, and fra- 


| 
g 
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There is still much beauty to be seen in the West Indies. Today, tour- 
ism is a prime economy of many of the islands. But 500 years of 
environmental change have had disastrous biological impacts on the 
Caribbean. Within two decades of their initial contact with the Span- 
ish, the Taino Indians, the first people Columbus encountered, had 
from the Bahamas. They were probably the first new 
vertebrate extinction caused by contact with the Old World. 


Though the combined land mass of all the West Indian islands is 
about equivalent to the size of Oregon, they contain almost as 
many terrestrial animal species as found in the United States and 
Canada together. With Spanish colonization of in 1493, 
an extinction process that still continues . Of the 39 
of Western H mammals that have ex- 
since 1600, 34 species were native ‘9 the West Indies. 


1550, 57 years after the founding of the first t New 

orld the first mammal hesnmee extinct. During the period 
1600 to , six birds, 34 mammals, and ten reptiles became ex- 
tinct in the West Indies; a total of 50 species. this same 
period North America lost only eight species of te animals. 


Columbus's voyages the process of “Europeanizing” the New 
World. The Evooteone famediztely to change as much of 
the New World into as much of the World as quickly as they 
could. For example, the had an initial resistance to the 
foods the Indians ate, so brought their own foods and crop 

/4 sources with them. 

















Aeunver) cust’ vepeg> Caabienes anne one Culinas & Wheet, 
melons, onions, chickpeas, radishes, sugarcane, 
ads chante tir toute Geese, Than Gb tatindenl entiaien, dteene, 


The movement of food plants, however, was not solely a one-way 
process of Old World to New. Though the immediate treasures 
were of gold and silver, eventually the riches the New 
World to the Old were not but (in other 
words, ). Five New World crops alone become 
among the most important foods of humankind the world over: 
maize (corn), potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, and manioc. Add to 
this other important New World crops: tomatoes, green peppers, 


senmatn, enenn, nd Guava. Tébente was dite a lew orld crop. 


By the 1520s there were hundreds of cattle on His- 
et eae d World 
ftom innigucepuetiahwh Thecshenet 

come ts were rats. rats 

the Indies, feeding on native plants and preying on na- 
tive wildlife. They also fed on domesticated crops leading to the 
eventual introduction of the mongoose. Rats spread disease that af- 
fected the native Indian population, the European settlers, and 
the African slaves. 


Haiti was once one of the most y diverse countries in the 

West Indies. The island of contains endemic 
plants and animals, some of occur only in Haiti. About 36 
t of Haiti's plants are endemic, and the flora has about 

,000 species of known plants, incl 300 species of orchids. Of 
the 28 species of terrestrial mammals that once lived in Haiti, 
only two still survive. Both are threatened. Thus, 92 percent of 

ti’s non-flying mammals have become extinct since the Pleis to- 
cene. Twenty es of birds are endemic to , and the 


Gray-crowned Tanager occurs only in Hai 


There are also many species of endemic reptiles, amphibians, 
my my ke et — 
awareness among 
the people and the government of Haiti to protect their natural re- 
sources. Two national parks have been established, but their 
pt pent maple nae ng badly needed tourist dol- 
and ta protecting wa 


Deforestation, soil erosion, air and water pollution, solid waste dis- 
posal, toxic pollutants, over-population, endangered species, 














extincticns, urbanization and development, and tourism impact af- 
fect the islands of the Caribbean sea. are all a of the 


Columbus event. The beginnings of 8 change 
in America traces its origins back to 1492-93. 


ay 2S Coe eee te Dees ee Oe 
serves? An interpretive program for any area could be developed 
based on the following outline. 


Interpretive Implications: How do the biological impacts of 1492 
relate to the national park system? Topics: 


1. General environmental changes 


* What was the condition of the ecosystem of the park (or sur- 
contact? 


rounding region) at the time of European 

¢ What is the condition today and what changes have taken 
place? 

* What impacts did the Native Americans have? 


2. Status of native species 


* What species have become extinct that once occurred in the 
or surrounding region? How? 


. t species are endenzic to the park or region? 
* Wha in the surrounding consid- 
ad Clemens or ehenanell ™ 


¢ What species have NPS resources management programs? 


3. Alien species 
« What es of alien plants and animals inhabit the park? 
Ws ies arccies cn enone einai oon 
4. Resources management 


* What are the major park resources managements ‘ssues for cur- 
rent and future park natural resource protection? 
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In the Spanish Sea 


Let us remember how difficult it was. Exploration of the New 
ee eee 


filled with uncertainty and danger. In that eum 

me pen gd a ro Aa thea them forth. 
Longitude could be calculated by those ted in the use 
of the astrolabe, but it was impossible to latitude. 


Hurricanes (named by the Taino Indians of the Caribbean) seem- 
— nowhere. Life on board ship was often a 


“The place is full of lice,” the Dominican friar Tomas de la Torre 


wrote of his 1534 ocean “that eat every living creature, 
and one can not wash one’s as they shrink cleaned 
in sea water...{the ship is) a narrow ..from which nobody 


can escape even though there are neither bars nor chains, and it is 
le ee 
all treated and punished alike. The space, the suffocating 
air, and the heat are unbearable.” 




















Understanding of Earth’s newly discovered features came slowly 
and painfully. Cartographic errors might be perpetuated for dec- 
ades until hard lessons new information. 

After Christobal Colon’s first touch on new shores, exploration 
and settlement was by Spanish men and women of extraordi- 
nary They had to be. were hard-headed realists, 
for they knew full well the ility of death at sea or in dan- 
gerous lands. But they possessed courage rarely imagined in 
today’s world, and they went—some for adventure, some for 
wealth, some (as many documents show) to learn the secrets of 
the worlds being revealed. And all of them, the aristocrat, the 
riest, the , the settler, the sailor, built the pattern of 
Spanish ture in the Americas. A few are famous. are un- 
known despite their stories. 

Consider the men and women who set out in four ships from the 
New Spain port of Vera Cruz in the spring of 1554. silver 
mines of Mexico were already making Spain a major European 
poste, que Ghate vena, oF ant, Gy Se eee 
gold and silver as coin or plate, worth 1.5 million pesos for the in- 
vestors and Spanish crown. 


The ships also carried barrels of cochineal, used in dyes, 
cowhides, sugar, sasparilla (the medical rage of the day), liquidam- 
bar, and about 400 men and women as passengers and crew with 
their personal belongings. Out of necessity, the gathered at 
either end of the crossing so they could travel and defend 
themselves from the marauding pirates of other nations. 


anil cngp ond ceamenaee oan gapeeed @ieienibaanet 
ti passengers, to port 
Sanlicar de Barrameda at the mouth of the Guadalquivir River to 
unload and prepare for another trip. 


But when storm and ship collide, it is the ship that must give way. 
When the encounter is far from shore, there is nothing to do but go 
with the wind and pray. And such was the misfortune of this flo- 
tilla. A tropical storm struck within a few days of leaving Vera 
Cruz, and only the San Andrés made it to 


The other three ships, the San Esteban, Espiritu Santo, and Santa 

Marta de Yciar, were inexorably driven hundreds of miles to the 

northwest before ‘he wind, until breached on the sand bars of 

av +~pheeeemetia s Padre Island National Sea- 
re in Texas. 


Nearly 300 survivors made it to shore. Of these, about 30 were 
able to return to Vera Cruz in a small boat and report the calam- 
ity. But for the rest of the castaways, life became a horror. 


With few supplies on hand, and perhaps prodded by the threaten- 
ing Karankawa Indians, the survivors decided their best chance 
was to walk the coastline of a little known land back to Panuco, 
the closest outpost north or Vera Cruz. They did not know it 
more than 400 miles away. Without food or adequate clothing, the 
2 Se, ee ee eee eee 
Sn ene e trying to cross 

io Bravo (Rio Grande), and, without protection, the arrows of 
the Karankawa began to bring the people down one by one. 











oo Sent & coumen the Snaansany wanten es meets. te 
hind. The women and children then marched ahead to reduce 
their shame. But the attacks continued, and at the Rio de las Pal- 
mas (today’s Soto la Marina) the men found the women and 
children—all murdered. 


Again and again the Karankawa attacked, and at “the last bi 
river before the Panuco,” the companions of Fray Marcos de 
buried him in the sand, his face exposed, with seven arrow wounds 
in his body. It was an act of compassion that saved his life. Fray 
Marcos revived and ed south, only to find his comrades 
dead. He alone survived the six weeks trek to Tempico, where 
friendly Indians found his emaciated form. Fray Marcos carried ar- 
row points in his body the rest of his days. 

The Lord permitted three ships to be wrecked on the 29th of [April] 
off the coast of Florida near the Rio de las Palma at 26 42 degrees, 
where more than 250 persons died and more than a million ducats 


Dr Antonio Rodiguez de Quesada 


Francisco Vazquez, who decided to return to the shipwreck site 
rather than a to walk the unknown shore, was the only 
other survivor of this new world . He was found by the sal- 
vors from Vera Cruz on July 22, 1554, months after the 
disastrous wreck. 


their three month stay the salvors managed to extract 
detail et dn eld ond tc tn Gn rn 


Vera Cruz, where again one of five ships loaded for Spain sank 
with a portion of the bullion. 


pnneee Senge ef Ge games Cute wees the Texas shore, 
but still, memories of the disaster gradually away. Only 
when treasure hunters began to exploit the wreck sites in the 
1950s and 1960s did interest revive, and looting prompted the 
State of Texas to the Texas Antiquities Code to preserve such 
sites. The state funded an survey to study the 
wrecks and preserve what remained. 


Today a major exhibition at the Corpus Christi museum displays 
artifacts from the ships: Spanish coins and silver plate, weapons, 
navigational tools, a portion of a keel. Meticulous records of the 
government and accounts of the disaster also help bring 
to life one of the extraordinary sa_,as of Spanish colonial history in 
the Americas. And at long last the deeds and tribulations of those 
forgotten people is recognized with honor and admiration. 





that proved so vital in the colonization of the New 
World. After 700 years of I suppression of Christianity on 

















fied Spain under the Catholic monarchs, Isabella and Ferdinand. 
It was this unity of the Spanish Empire, a first in a medieval 
Europe characterized by minor kingdoms, that produced a nation- 
Git attasn ewe coe Rp batt-Sasek cman, Saat 
religion—and we have a spread this cul- 
ture and to the rest of the worl Wane fe tis hioute 
context that Columbus was was granted permission and financial sup- 
port to sail West in search 


Certainly yaee mine wee to gain went ane ant position. But we 
should not lose track of the that, above all else, Columbus 
sailed for the Catholic monarchs and for the God of the Christians. 
ee 
ai 

Columbus was himse)f a devoutly religious man. It is not clear if 
there was a priest on his first voyage, but on his second were Friar 
Bernal and a dozen other friars to begin the missionary proc- 
ess in the New World. One of these was the Franciscan Juan 
Marchen, who had been instrumental in convincing Queen Isa- 
bella to support Columbus’s venture. 


The Order of Friars of the Regular Observance of St Francis, estab- 
lished in Europe in 1210, was one of three Mendicant Orders of 
lesser brothers sent to the New World. Members of these 

orders were not monks. Rather than withdraw from society, 
calling was to preach to Christians and convert non-Christians. 
Rather than the monastery, the world was their special interest. 
Thus they were a natural for the role of spreading the Catholic 
Faith to the “pagans” of the Indies. 


From the very beginning, the church was at odds with the civil 
catincitian ober Gautanid of Gn eatives, Wear Wak cckemaed to 
Spain within a year after quarreling with Columbus over the 
harsh treatment of the natives. But it must be remembered that 

the church and state were inseparable. The Crown was 
he of the church and had been given the right, by the pope, 
to collect tithes from the Indians as long as the were 
spent to promote the devel t of the Ca Faith in Amer- 
ica. By 1504 the first Catholic diocese was established in the 
Cari and the first patriarch of the Indies was 4 
nand’s minister of the colonies. In this the Crown 
controlled all church matters in the New World. 


aan aanenesy Vien gntep Sen Anes ane Sanne 
pagans, and savages. From the time of Co- 
eabes home dorama negative view of the Indian as a race 
ee ee eae 
which Europeans overran Africa America served to prove 
European ty, at least to the After all, 
was called ” and the Spanish saw themselves as 
bearers of civilization, Christianity, and learning. Their calling 
was to spread them around the world. 


The debate in Europe raged over how the Indian was to be treated. 
Was he subhuman, or capable of salvation? The case for fair and 
humane treatment was in Spain by the Dominican friar 
Bartolome de Las Casas. Fray Bartolome had been granted a Cu- 

















ban encomienda in 1512. But after witnessing the tragedy of that 
institution, he gave up his position and began a lifelong crusade to- 
ae pee epee he) pap Ha Indians were 
viewed as “pobres y miserables, a autinae ep hae © 
be reside chlten tobe oka - success- 

to have pent ne pe beet oe Indians in 
America in 1516. Because they were viewed as ber subjects, Queen 
Isabella was also opposed to mistreatment of the Indians. 


Rather than try to get the Indian out of the way, in order to create 
a new America, the Spanish became to the Indians 


Spanish by replacing their culture with Spanish culture. 


When Cortés landed on the coast of Mexico in 1519, one of the 
most important instructions he carried with him from m the King of 
Spain was, “You must bear in mind from the beginning that the 
ch alan ot yous expaciinen & Co Gave Sen aes eee 
tian Faith ... you must neglect no opportunity to spread the 
knowl of the True Faith and the Church of God among these 
le dwell in darkness.” yond matey by was on a mission 
God. A war waged against the their own good was 
deemed a “just” war. 


Developing missions was al a primary concern of the Colum- 
Sian enneneat, Cavite puensienl Oubdiinntin to Gin hate ent 
even attempted to convert Moctezuma himself. In the follow- 
ing the conquest, many of Cortés’s officers joined t 
Orders as a show of faith. 


With the arrival of the “Twelve Apostles of Mexico” in 1524 the 
Franciscan missionary effort began in earnest. At the same time, 
Cortés was writing King Charles: “I beg your to send 
them (more friars) with as little delay as possible.” The first 
twelve members of the Dominican Order arrived in 1526. Seven 


Augustinian friars arrived in 1533. 

The missionaries pursued their 

by systematicall destroying Indian empl, ln and manu- 
scripts. As the old religions the friars of the new 


fait phn ptm any a pA meg ye bee el 
ies and 380 friars in New Spain. In Lima, Peru the clergy made up 
ten percent of the population. Churches and monasteries were so 
chuntenh tah law ene pas sed forbidding their being located 
<—lpeneapeecne 


ted by the king that allowed friars to collect tithes and 
labor created much resentment—and by the end of the 
100s the offen of “Protector de lndloe” beomne he exthusive 
erty of the civil officials. The howgven, offi setatesl o Geir to 
protect the Indians even though held no official title. 


As the regular Catholic religious hierarchy arrived in New Spain, 
the Franciscan Order gradually came under the control of the 
bichon of cath newly Geahed Geceee, & the end of the 1500s the 
friars had nothing to do but retreat to convents or look to the 
Northern Frontier if they hoped to continue thelr missionary work. 


As the frontier advanced northward onto the plateau of 
Mexico the military encounterod nomadic Indian tribes they collec- 


























The Bishop of the costly and 
Bp of Canara ed te King send Franciscan 


friars to establish missions for conversion and pacification. By of- 


mount to the survival of the Spaniard and became the center of all 
activity. ae See ay Seen Cen ee . In 1540 
Franciscans accompanied on his entrada into what is to- 
day the southwestern United States. Thus in 1542 Fray Juan 
Padilla became the first of many Franciscan priests martyred in 
the calling. 

In 1598 ten Franciscans were among the 

Free do Ghats ninin: itn ile Tolan 
tinued to s ee en See 


From the missionary perspective, the friars always saw them- 
a ty ~ Sho of to nade ond Gand bow aaa 
caught ti tax of 

oy phenyl t Fam bpd! 

soak deltas ence chan danaical tandle alta anaiiioad 
labor was slavery by any other name. But neither de nor the 
destruction of paradise was ever the goal of Col or the Span- 
ish colonizers of the New World. 





P J Ryan 


Program Anal 
Environmental Quality Division 
Washington Office 


Puerto Ricans and George Washington 


One of the questions tossed about in educational circles is, “How can 
a Chicano or Puerto Rican child identify with George W: 
and the American Revolution and the rest of all that Anglo history” 


The answer could well be, “Technically, better than your yous eee 
child of Scandinavian or Swiss ancestry, as the Hispanic chil 

a statistically better chance of an ancestor who partici- 
pated in the American Revolution.” Here’s why. 


On F 12, 1781, a sh expeditionary force from St 
trading post at St Joe, Michigan. After raising 
Saute sand aiid camden 


ee te eee 
in the continental United States. For one brief day, the 


t St Joe, Michigan joined Spanish fl from 
staffs in nd deve San Antonio, St Louis, Sone Fee Ange- 








Ad 


les, and San Francisco—nearly half of what was to become the 
United States. 
One associates the ish with San Antonio or San Francisco— 
but St Joe, i How the Spanish got to Michigan is part of 
the story of Spain’s “accidental empire” 1763 te 1802. 
The empire, as it turns out, was the result of monumental bad tim- 
ing on of the Spanish government: Spain decided to enter 
the Seven Year Wrr in the last year of the war on the side of the 
loser, France. It seems that Spanish pride and had 
aw by numerous British insults, such as the in 

Spanish seamen on British warships. The 

disastrous; in 


eden on quick sucewion, Spin let Havan 
and Manila to British amphibious forces. 


The French king, Louis XVI, realized that he was the 
war. Perhaps he felt a bit sorry that his cousin, Carlos I of 
Spain, was also a beating. So, to compensate Spain for 
the loss of Manila Havana, and to prevent Louisiana from 
falling into the hands of the British, France ceded it to Spain in 
a secret treaty. A New Orleans under Spanish customs tax col- 
lectors would British colonists from settling in the 
Mississippi Valley (w was supposed to be an Indiar buffer 
state) or even using the Mississippi. 


The British were, of course, not obligated to honor the secret 
treaty, as they had been at war with Spain as well as France. 
They could have adopted a “winner take all” attitude, ignored the 
secret treaty, and simply taken all the former French territory. 


It is an interesting tion, and I asked Ed Bearss, chief histo- 
rian of the Na Park Service about it. Historian Bearss 
believes that the issue was mainly economic: England had just con- 
dae ay ve Seven Tense Wer oul had us 


expenses would outrun its revenues forthe resseable future. 


expenses 

England now had Canada and had evicted France from North 
gael paneer: peg chee aan a pap 
ean at try cen * my” heen 99 apne Aer et a weak 
Srssignit Spain have New Orleans and the weetern shore of the 


Other historians have additional reasons. Britain was 
not particularly in that her colonists settle west of the Ap- 
palachians; est Destin and “Westward Expansion” were 
American ideas rather than ; a British New Orleans would 
surely have been a beacon for every frontiersman who could knock 
together a raft or flat boat. 


A second interesting question is why Spain accepted the Louisiana 


eee 
ee eae ao to the east 
of the Rockies, would provide a buffer for ’s really valu- 
e colony, Mexico, which provided the silver that kept Spain 
Louisiana was, of course, lightly by the 
all the way up to the “Illinois try.” The Spanish 














ee eee as see Seely Sees ee eae 
or language on the easy-going 

The obj mas supenenty © pis ee on a shoe- 
string oe cmap dg J the English, the Spanish 
were not unloading boat loads of colonists to fill up their territory 


With the exception of several of Spanish speaking Canary 
Islanders in Louisiana, the government made little at- 


and a “treaty certificate” somewhat resembling a modern 
alliances. 


diploma were also tools to build 

However, the Spanish themselves admitted that the English were 
er Oe Indian allies than It 
——— a was not attracting 


ee ae 
y 


a to oa the mountains and 
sweep Mississi perhaps onward to 
Texas and cde Siesta pokahie t an enormous but erroneous 
relief when, in 1776, the y monolithic wall 
to tin revolt y not unlike the relief 


felt in the West when the Soviet Union began to fragment). 


Spain boasted the largest empire of the era, and the Spanish gov- 
ernmer t certainly was not interested in democratic government. 
ee a ee aa to overlook. 
The all-powerful British Navy was easil to Ameri- 
enn porta, but thave was a back: deer to Amnesten, Geena Spanish 
New Orleans and ee oe a 


ret Thousands of pounds of gun powder plus her supplies 
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out of nothing and overcome natural, military, or bureaucratic ob- 
stacies. He liked to at the head of his troops. He could soak 
up war wounds like E] Cid. He received two lance and arrow 


wounds the in the Southwest and a serious 
wound the Moslems in North Africa. He would two 
more in the coming campaign. His men, Black or White, un- 
derstandably revered him. 

His demoralized officers that surrender if the Brit- 
ish attacked New Orleans. Galvez attacked first, Fort 
Bute and Baton Rouge in rapid succession. Next he Mo- 


es Sy ee ee ere ee, 


after a month of plucky resistance by the British and 
formally surrendered May 


prevent they 
would continue to him on secret pa All to no avail. 
Spanish Louisiana fell not to America, but to Napoleon, who ac- 
) mre tear treaty in 1800 and then sold it to the 


What did Spanish Louisiana mean in the great pageant of 

little from it except to serve as an “early 
trip wire. Spain’s help in the American revolution was valuable, 
but probably not critical, and did not delay appreciably the 
Westward march. But Spanish did give us another set 
of heroes for the American Revolution, incl the redoubtable 
Bernardo Galvez who exhibited all the virtues of patience, persist- 
Se ee 
comparatively recent histories, were ascribed only to Anglos. 


Block es really fighting for democracy rast billowing 
were y , Or 

ss amath 05 the Raped Reach Atos and evs hseonedaain 

at Yorktown were fighting for democracy. 


Dr Jo Ann Carrigan, professor of History at the University of Ne- 
quotes one writer: “The descendants of all those who 
served under Galvez in the campaigns against the British Floridas 
Se ere in the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion [and presumably, also the Daughters], for the men who fought 














at Baton Rouge, Mobile, and Pensacola struck blows for American 
Freedom against England as determinedly as those who fought at 
Bunker Saratoga, or Yorktown.” 


Recently, the Daughters of the American Revolution announsed 

that any descendant of anyone who lived in North America at the 
time of the American Revolution and was not the descendant of a 
“Notorious Tory” would be eligible for membership in the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 








ial cartogra began 
Columbus's Vi ee 
though field sketches were p y made of the at that 


standing of the Americas. 
colonial also offers a window to the past 
which the his processes of discovery, 


tent, from Labrador to the Strait of Magellan, as well as its 

location in reference to Europe. Sixteen years later, however, Enri- 
que Rivero clarified the meaning of such discoveries by publishing 
his map showing the entire Atlantic coastline of North and South 


far south as Tierra del Fuego. Rivero’s map also featured the coast 
of Chile, Peru, Central America, and portions of the southern coast 
of Mexico along the Pacific coast. 


enteliienl ond anupl Gogedealitie ak teen 
1 

later, Alonso de Pineda made a reconnaissance of the Gulf Coast. 
In his explorations he noted the mouths of many rivers including 
the Rio on the Texas coast and the Mississippi, which he 
named Rio del Espiritu Santo. Twenty-six years later, Geronimo 











A4 





(1542-1543) under Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, ran the Coast 
from Baja California past present day San Diego to Cape Blanco 


. y, not quite fifty had passed since Christopher 
umbus had claimed the New World for his Catholic Majesties. 


compass 
maps and enhanced the names of the real and imagined ge- 
ography they recorded. map makers sat by the hour and 
marveled at the strange stories behind each name. 


Ortelius was the first to become interested in the geogra- 
phy of North ’s interior. From interviews with 


accuracy. 
cific Coast of South America was competently achieved. However, 
the land north of Acapulco on the western Mexican coast was little 
more than five tions had seen the north coun- 


By mistake, Ortelius showed the Rio Grande draining into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. To sixteenth century geographers, however, other 
names on Ortelius’s map raised many questions and the cu- 
rious mind. Strange names included Acuco for Acoma, for 
Pecos, and Tototeac, Marata, and Tiguex for large Indian prov- 
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in Sonora. In 1769 the court favorite, visatador 





de Galvez, ordered Gaspar de Portol4 to take a 
of soldiers and a base at San Diego. The expedition 
and the interior of California from bases established at 


Diego, , and San Francisco. The European discovery of San 
Francisco Bay in 1769 was matched by many other discoveries such 





Island), Sitka, the Gulf of Alaska, Prince William Sound, sites 
along the Alaska Peninsula such as Katmai, and islands with 
names like Unalaska. From these 


- cartography captured an extensive view of the Pa- 





Likewise, 


tails along the Oregon and Washington coasta, in the 17908 Span 
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eee lant nedtentein i Period, is still, to an 
extent, . Historical names of cities, 


rivers, mountains, and other are 


ee ee 
throughout 
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It would be an understatement to say that the Fort Union Depot 
was healthy for the local economy. New Mexicans were quick to re- 
alize the profits from all aspects of Santa Fe Trail business. This 
included the federal dollars involved in the of the army; 
but not just in freighting or the fulfillment of contracts for army 
ies. The monthly payrolls at the Quartermasters Depot pro- 
several hundred jobs for native New Mexicans, giving steazy 
work and shelter for those fortunate enough to fill a vacancy. 
The Fort Union census of 1870 shows 101 civilian employees at 
C0 Sages Cates So cen ae “eames ee 
ployees were absent at the time, nearly all as teamsters with 
trains in the field. Sixty one listed have 
surnames and list New Mexico or as their 
Of birth Anther 36 are listed as orapant ofthe at, 
either as housewives, domestic servants, laundresses, or other 
diene er cemmntinns anh anand noes, f Gea teh dat Tees 
100 Hispanic Americans owed their homes or incomes to po- 
sitions at the post or depot. 


It would be nice, indeed, if we could point to these numbers and ex- 
tol the virtues of the military as liberated thinkers many years 
ee oe i ae 


iad Steed. Gave tn tole elih ty. 


Six clerks employed at the depot at a minimum of $100.00 
Sent dng Reson an Stay Bir 


Laborers Mdina and Valencia recive $9.00 per month Sod 


herders Jose and Francisco Gallego. boss, chief herder 
Lorenzo Hickcock of the more famous Wild Bill) received 
$60.00. Stonemasons and Moran received $100.00 while team- 
sters Ricardo Alberto, Alvares, Baca, and Jose 
en nen tee In no case does a His- 
my tion rated above $35.00 a month, and 
every case the positions were filled by Anglos. 


The argument can be made that most New Mexicans lacked any- 
peerepeans 0 Sane eSeasien a8, Besta Seat 
the more skilled positions. It is difficult to believe, how- 
ever, that the position of chief herder was beyond the capabilities 
of New Mexicans, or that competent eee eae ee 
available between Taos and Las Vegas. It is more likely that 


paper 

of the y reveais the atti- 
tude of officers stationed in the southwest. Major AW 8 
depot inspection of June, 1868, refers to “mexican and 
their women,” an frequently applied to In- 








less civilized than Anglo-Saxon America. Even the Irish, then re- 
a a ag erp a me a 


anamh Getter te Cho Ciget eqpumiaaiens! Merasms 


melion or oe the F ct involved inde the 
or supervision at ort Union were 
muscle that got the job done. The laborers were the ones who 
loaded and unloaded the endless lines of wagons at the ware- 
house docks, and the teamsters were the ones who moved those 
wagons up ep ane Sree Se See ay Oe ee eee eae 
tion had extended to the civilian contract freighters as well. 
Sa, eee Se ee ee 
southeastern Colorado, put the big cross-country 
Coa. Sip pees Ce eae Se ofthe 
and commission houses such as Chick, 
Browne, & Co., and Otero, Sellars, & Co. These firms subcon- 
tracted for wagon transportation from their end-of-track 
warehouses, and the vast majority of these short-haul freighters 
were natives of New Mexico—eighty six percent in the case of 


Se ee ere ee eae te 
wagon go to wor e "8 
now-famous cursing of the bull that accompanied the 


CSUs tay Cay See. 


Re ne 
any, Hispanic Americans rose to prominent tions 
the depot infrastructure. The Anglo-American system, as 
tnt tens oy tended to favor its own. And 

hundreds were employed over the years, one must wonder if there 
would have been many even in the low- laboring had a 
sufficient pool of Anglos been available in those terri days. 


fo a ty ae Dd : employees 

system not 

and ters made the eight move, whether wae frm a Cl 

on B ofe ire he baling ety of 
ew of us ty 

Trail days as a clerk preparing endless bills of lading or 


ter building crates for a shipment to Fort Siseet our 
—4 ~t we see a long line of whi wagons churni=: 
into the air. We hear the of the bullwhip 


cad anl teal denies hades Un ctietanaak Inde 
was amid such scenes that you found the New Mexicans. 


pt kk oy Hopi SIbizy, conunanding Fort Unioe 
Hlenry ey, 

at the outbreak of the war, his commission as a of 

the First Dragoon Regiment and offered his services to the 


Rebel control west to a coast seaport and north 
to the gold fields. With Davis’s blessing and a commis- 
sion as a} er general, Sibley headed for Texas to organize a 


brigade for invasion of New Mexico. 


nen ee Samer rape Cases cen, Go Sanita’ éo- 
po pa ey Mexico, like the other Union 
states, raised volunteer forces to man the Federal effort. By the 
understrength regiments several te 
battalions and companies had been recruited. — 











Because the bulk of New Mexico’s male population having been 
born citizens of Mexico, there was no reason to expect an outpour- 


peer pressure, 
desire to defend their homeland, native New 
¢ after referred to the Civil War as “La Guerra encontra de los 
ejanos,” the war with the Texans. General Sibley encountered 


apaiy at bet and howity at worst a is campaign finaly met 
eat at Glorieta Pass in March, 1862. 


Many of the New Mexico volunteer units were mustered into service 
near Fort Union at an establishment known as Camp Gabriel Paul. 


Poorly armed and to work constructing a 
massive earthwork Pee teed a ehoel 1G] we the Poditals 
for Sibley’s By the summer of 1862, with the Re- 
threat ended, the itorial units were Their 


attentions turned to the worsening situations with the Comanche 
and Kiowa on the Southern Plains and the Navajos and Apaches to 


the west and south. And so the New Mexico troops escort 
duty and in active from Fort Arizona to 
Fort Larned, until late summer of 1866 when regular 

once again assumed ity for operations on the fron- 
tier. During the nearly 3,500 New Mexicans, mostly poor and 
unschooled served their new country as soldiers, enduring 
constant ethnic from the Anglo officers, politicians, and citi- 


zens they and protected. 


be too depuniantn ct eoentle Spepichemenen Ante 
ts y conquerors. 

nal intruders on Indian lands, they had born the brunt of Ameri- 
can Indian hatred for tions, then watched helpless! per be 
Americans quickly control of much of what had built for 





Alaska Region 


Ther nunc proved ephemeral. or twenty years in late 


vious] enya a oe the 
west Passage, the shortcut to the Onent that had eluded 


European explorers for 300 years. Their voyages, however, did not 

result in  saering of Beran reminders of their 

presence are a scattering place names out 
- strung 


Spanish influence in the Pacific Northwest, ine Alaska, be- 
gan in the sixteenth century. In 1513, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 











Iy- 


interpretation 
crossed Panama and “discovered” the Pacific Ocean. In 1542 a 
small fleet commanded by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo sailed north 


missed the validity of the Fuca expedition. Two centuries of 
mariners and bureaucrats, however, found the idea of such a pas- 
sage irresistible, and the search for it lay behind much of the 
exploration of the north Pacific coast. 
Spain sent several more e tions up the coast d the 
seventeenth century, but did not follow up its claims with set- 
tlement. By 1741, when the first Russian expedition reached 
Alaska, Spanish settlement had progressed only as far as pre- 
a an | a California. The Spanish, moreover, had not yet 
expl north of the present-day Oregon coast. That 

in the mid-1760s when sh agents in St Peters- 
burg heard reports about organized Russian activities along 


the coast as far as the 60th el and take possession of the 
coast for ao oo 
coast, the following January. Pérez made his north to Dixon 


wa 
The Spanish were the first Europeans to visit southeastern 
Alaska, but rivals soon followed. During 1778 Captain James 











Cook, an i spent part of his third ition: in Alas- 

kan waters. in, largely unaware of Cook’s 

i ition of its own in February 1779. This ex- 

isti two ships under the commands of Ignacio de 
Quadra, fulfilled Bucareli’s 
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Southern end of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, based on a 1779 Spanish map by Don 


Ignacio Arteaga of the vessel La Princesa. 
The expeditions of the 1770s served to further ’s claim to 
Alaska’s southeastern and south central coasts. With several land- 


falls and discoveries to their credit, and without having 
encountered settlements of Russians or other Europeans, the 
Spanish felt secure in their claim to much of the Alaskan coast- 
line. Their primary mission was to gain a general impression of 


News of itors in the area, however, the Spanish 
into activity. In 1786, Jean de Galaup de La 
Pérouse spent several weeks along the Alaska coast. The new 
viceroy, Manuel Antonio de Flores, feared that this expe- 
tion might result in the establishment of French trading posts. 








Also ing rumors of Russian settlement activity, Flores ordered 
a new ition Ww verify the authenticity of the rumors and to ex- 


Acnseingy. two ships left San Blas in March 1788 under the 
of Esteban José Martinez and Gonzalo Lénez de 
Haro. They sailed direct] 0 on Sound and ar- 
rived there in late May. They anchored at Montague Island 
and remained there for almost three weeks. They then 
headed southwest, and before long the two vessels became 
separated. Haro’s ship reached Kodiak Island in late June, 
and was soon guided to the Russian colony at Three Saints 
Bay. Here Evstrat Delarov, the Chief Administrator of the 
Golikov-Shelikhov Company, welcomed the crew but made it 
clear that the company, operating under government charter, 
was in firm control of the entire coastline south to 52°N. 
Haro then sailed on to the Trinity Islands, southwest of Ko- 
diak, where he found Martinez and his crew. The two 
commanders endured miserable conditions, but were able to 
guide their vessels down the Alaska Peninsula to the Shum- 
agin Islands, then on to Umnak Island. On Unalaska Island, 
they put in at the Russian settlement of Illiuliuk, after which 
they returned to San Blas. 


While visiting the Russian settlements, Martinez and Haro 
learned that a Russian expedition was organized to found 
a trading post at Nootka, on the west side of Vancouver Island. 
The prospect of a foreign settlement so far down the coast 
stirred the Spanish to action, and in 1789 Martinez and Haro 
sailed back to Nootka and began buil a fort in an effort to se- 
cure sovereignty. Soon, several English ships appeared in the 
harbor. Martinez, following what he felt were his orders, seized 
three of those vessels, imprisoned most of the crew, and sent 


them to Mexico City to be questioned by the viceroy. 


The actions of Martinez began a sequence of events that 
ended Spanish influence on the northwestern Pacific coast. 
First, the viceroy ruled that Martinez overstepped his 
authority in seizing the three ships. The incident soon de- 
veloped into a diplomatic confrontation and might well 
have provoked a war between England and Spain, with 
France siding with Spain. France, however, was in the 
throes of a revolution, and in no position to help its ally. 
The Spanish, therefore, were forced to back down. They 
were certainly in no position to settle the northwest coast 
any time soon, and several other countries were showing 
an increasing interest in the area. In October 1790, there- 
fore, Spain reluctantly signed the first of three Nootka 
Conventions, which eventually caused it to yield its claim 
over the northwest coast. The convention did not prevent 
Spain from establishing settlements; rather, it gave all 
powers equal access to the region. 


a > Coca canny gee Spars dain se- 
until 1793. Just as its hegemony in the area was 


Sern > ED © SURONES SEED to panto Hp Caenaety Mast. 
west Passage. voyages of Maldonado and Fuca had long fired 
the imagination of explorers, but the existence of the passage was 




















The ostensible of these itions was the search for Rus- 
sian activity in the Pacific Northwest. But locating the Northwest 
Passage was an consideration. The first such 


of the sixtieth parallel. Fidalgo made a detailed survey s »z the 
northern and eastern perimeter of Prince William Souna but 
noted no such passageway. Fidalgo sailed on to Kodiak, then south 
to San Blas. 

A scientific expedition went north the f ing spring, when 
ee ee oie 
José Bustamante y Guerra, sailed from Mexico. They sighted 
land near present-day Sitka in late June, and the next sev- 
eral weeks slowly creeping up the coastline to William 
Sound. Part of that search was the investigation of Yakutat Bay 
and the coastal portion Specs Wrangell-St. Elias Na- 
tional Park and Preserve. No gap in the mountain masses, 
however, could be found. 


The Spanish did not easily give up on the notion of a Strait of 
Anjan. As a result of their explorations, they concluded (correctly, 
it turned out) that no such existed north of Prince of 
oe eee, Eee ae Se mp = ope cay 
Spanish considered that a passageway might found 
between Prince of Wales Island and Dixon Entrance, or further 
south near the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


To investigate that possibility, a third expedition was in 
search of Maldonado’s elusive passage. In March 1792, Jacinto 
Caama*io set sail from San Blas. He provided a thorough investiga- 
tion of southern Prince of Wales Island, Dixon Entrance, and the 
various passages and inlets in present-day British Columbia, but 
found no passageway. 


Caamajfio’s ition brought the long Spanish period of — 
ration in western North America to a quiet close. But 
Spanish influence is still recognized in the names that 
were e/ther provided by the explorers or named in their honor. 
The state’s largest er, for , is Mal ; two of its 
larger towns are Valdez, named for Antonio Valdés, the Spanish 
minister of the navy from 1783 to 1795, and Cordova, named by 
Fi in 1790 for Puerto Cordova, an inlet now known as Orca 
Bay. also left their mark on the place names still used for 
a number of the state’s bays, capes, and islands. 











Of Missions and Missionaries: Most Asked 
Questions 


S isl ] . ] * * and the j 

lar ideas in the public mind. These are often cuiatietiion 
laced with i of tranquil settings and fine with- 

out a sense of the context in which missions developed and operated. 


Of course there is much more to this major theme of Spanish colonial 
history, and much still to learn. 


What was a mission? 

As originally conceived of in church strategy, a mission was an 
action, not a building or place. Evolving in medieval mis- 
sions were bands of itinerant the word of God in 
pigs me bengal aed phy hey at ge traditional ele- 
ment of mission continued apostolic missionary 
college to not only propagate the faith but also to convert unbeliev- 
ers and heretics. Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, famous for his 
work in Texas as as in Guatemala, preached in the streets of 
towns and cities when he was not in the mission field. 


The mission as we know it, composed of a church, and 
other buildings, was developed in New Spain the 
In 1577 they suggested that residences or “houses of habitation” 


time these “missions” became the complex of buildings now 
at sites such as those in San Antonio Missions National 
Historical Park. 


In light of the ents made between the Spanish monarchy 
and the Papacy 1493 to 1508, a Patronato Real was formu- 
lated the crown maintained control over the clergy in 
New Spain. king, as the ’s representative, became the 


a branch of the civil service. Once in New Spain, how- 
ever, missionaries could be to posts by their own 
superiors. The heads of the shments were elected by mem- 
bers of their own orders without royal interference. The viceroy, 
in his capacity as vice-patrén, was to promote the establishment 
of missions on the frontier. Included in this patronage was the 
payment of missionary salaries and mission expenses and the 
provision of protection. In this way, the mission evolved into not 


a Se of the church in America, with the clergy 


only a means to convert “ es,” but a means to “civilize” the 
native population and them into model Spanish citizens. 
Who were the missionaries? 


The missionaries who served in what is now Mexico and in the 
ee er eae 
ally of three Orders: Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit. In Texas 
the missionaries were Franciscan. 


The Sierra Madre mountain chain in Northern New Spain (Mex- 
ico) roughly divided the mission fields of the Franciscans and 

Jesuits. The western area demarcated by the Sierra Madre Occi- 
wee: ey a rey hy bb mgt my Saree, heagpey om 
was given over to the jurisdiction of the Society of Jesus, or Jesu- 
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its were expelled from Spain’s New World mission fields. 
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either a Franciscan province (geographic and administrative enti- 
ties under the direction of a father provincial) or to apostolic 
colleges for the propagation of the faith. 


In 1525 the Franciscans had a small establishment attached to 
the Province of San Gabriel de Extremadura. In 1535 it became an 


separate 
versién de San Pablo del Nuevo Mexico remained in its 
Son aenes teiaaiter 
frontier was carried out by Franciscans to the custody 
about 1574 then by the Province of San Francisco 


de beginning in 1604. 


Starting in Northern Nueva Galicia, the Franciscans spread out 
over much of Nueva Vizcaya, Nuevo Leon, and northernmost 


work in Nuevo Santander, the missionary endeavors of northern 
Nueva Vizcaya were united in 1717 in a custody. San Antonio 
del Parral and the easternmost establishments formed a sepa- 
rate group sometimes referred to as the Custody of Nuevo Leon. 


ee ee See eae Cee 
n 

the most the Franciscan missionary organizations on 
the northern er were the Colegios Apostélicos de Propa- 


ganda Fide (Apostolic Colleges of the Propagation of the Faith). 


Each college was an autonomous monastery — - 
ton. These’ wore founded te train fiers in the 

A cilteeaesctanatieaapaaieies ee 
first such Franciscan college in the New World was that of Santa 
Cruz de Querétaro in 1682. With the of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe de Zacatecas, founded in 1703, it provided 


Smee paste of Masva Vieeage, ont later Cenena, Bega, ant 


Missionary colleges were a place of preparation, both spiritual 
and material, + shea hnny he pad | bmg deeds meh a 
n ga to neo- 

phyte. In the early day ofthe eges, efforts were made to 

teach Indian languages deg ‘ing into the fields that had 

boon alvooaty esteniitned. Sears ke Bartolomé Garcia, a 
wrote a manual in the Coahuiltecan for 

administration of the sacraments. It was printed 
in 1760 and used by missionaries ‘n the field at San Antonio. 


Members of the College of Querétaro founded missions in eastern 
Texas in the last decade of the seventeenth century, which were 
later relocated along the San Antonio River to join the mission of 
py meng Rpeee meg! «wg! Lage y Antonio Mar- 
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proposed canonization of 


the 


larly for Spain’s Nz.w World experience. 


re eae namie dinate 


viewed the mission as a 
carried outside the academic realm to the controversy in 


and Carlos Castafieda 
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The Afro-Hispanics of ihe Santa Monica 
Mountains and their Interpretation 





the cultural of Los An- 
Srerwsretgemrin rotenone te. 
8 founding. 





in the Americas during the era of 





ne See cemean ares eine ite Cane ae Se 
Gaspar de Portola in 1769, there was at least one Mulatto soldier 





ee ee ee oan 
Mountains. 


subjects began to settle and colonize southern Califor- 
were Of the 44 





Other prominent Afro-Hispanics included the brothers Andrés and 

















and women ... a smaller number were slaves.” 


At Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area, the Spanish 
and Mexican rancheros and who came to the mountains to 





The role Hispanic people of African descent in the explora- 

¥ of southern California, has been 
ee asa is largely unknown and 
misunderstood. 



















ye me to these peo- 

ple, and has left about them. It is a major 

ee ee er ng Recreation Area to raise 
of these forgotten people and the contribu- 





tions made by all cultures to the history of the States. 
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San Antonio Missions: A Story of 
Mornings, Questions, and Technology 


An orange sun comes up, pouring the mesquite, huisache, 
pecan, and live oak. There's a leaves as robins, great- 
tailed and mockingbirds and dance about in search 
of There is a soft, warm. southwesterly breeze. Black 
and grey shadows are erased as the sun climbs the eastern sky. 














al 


among 
examples of Spanish New World histori- 
cal standards, not that long ago. For a while they were inte 
and ashes of time, but since 1978 four of the five missions 
José, San Juan, 


Park. The fifth, San Antonio de 


Valero, the Alamo, is administered by the Daughters of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. 


The mission of San Antonio de Valero was founded on the banks of 
the San Antonio River on the first of May in 1718. Fray An- 
tonio y Olivares the mission on the day the city of San Antonio 
still considers its . But this most famous visited of mis- 

















sions is celebrated because of events beyond its mission history. 


By the same token, when the missions of San Antonio are men- 
tioned one usually thinks of the missions of San Antonio Missions 
National Historical Park. The oldest and most famous of these is 





But eh eee sgl ay ae the San Antonio 
Concepcién, uan, and Espada were reestab- 
lished in San Antonio on another morning in 1731 after those 
first enterprises failed on the frontier of eastern Texas. 
Virtually who enters these carries preconcep- 
tions. One of the more common > ee 
self. Indian, by entering a mission in say ‘cultur- 
me, I want to forsake my American Indian lifestyle and learn a 
—— of life.” The answer, in a word, is technol- 
same 
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off what the provided. These people 
organized bands of 25-100 members, with each 
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who were useful as interpreters and as n.cdel craftsmen and farm- 
ers. This was crucial, for the Spanish culture cf farming and 
ranching was diametrically opposed to the Indian culture. 

In the newly introduced farming, the acequia system 





Finally, another question is, “ Why did the San Antonio 
Missions fail?” missions were not failures. In fact, the mis- 
sions were successes in terms of meeting 
oy The problem was that they became obso- 
was a 
was fast hard times. The secularization of the 


sion property divided up among the remaining Indians. By then 
= mised le the ipantch oe 


But today I encourage you to visit the San Antonio Missions and 
experience for a moment the world of Spain and of Mexico as it 
was, and of Texas’ past. And one other thing; do it in the morning. 





The Chamizal Story 
Rich Razo Studies of Spanish colonial history bring excitement, but rarely do 
Supervisory Park Ranger into self. Like flipping a coin—you have 
Chamizal National Memorial head rails, Rael the land on edge, allowing both 


aggressions 
would soon arrive and also confront the people of Mexico. 


od ey meperter pea | the western boundary of the 
United States rested on of the Mississippi River. Be- 

















duded an offer for the United ten tp anediane Gs Uiaiann 


Both governments thought this would be the end to boundary dis- 
But little did know that Mother Nature had other 
The Rio Grande to Mexico as the Rio Bravo) stood 
as the international between the United States and Mex- 
ico along its route between E/ Paso/Ciudad Judérez and 
Brownsville/Matamoros. Almost immediately, this line became fo- 


cal point for a long history of boundary issues. 


A series of agreements and treaties, without full satisfaction, fi- 
nally came to an end when the Chamizal Treaty of 1963 erased 
last the third time the United States 


international boundary is the essence of the story. 
The Treaty of 1963 continues to stand today as a significant land- 
mark in the history of Mexican-American relations. 


For once in the history of the two countries, the coin gracefully 


landed on its edge. Through friendship, understanding, and dedi- 
cated the two countries were able to create a 


that recognized the integrity of both nations. 


Today, Chamizal National Memorial represents the harmonious 
resolution made by the two countries. is still a 














Bah rig de Oro Drama Festival celebrates Spanish 
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H 0 Simpeon, Jr 
Florida District Interpreter 


David P Ogden 


— Galflalands National Seashore 


The Columbus Legacy at Gulf Islands 
National Seashore 

On October 12, 1492, Columbus viewed land in this 

for the first time. This historic voyage by Columbus is one 
of the examples that President Theodore Roosevelt later | to 


when he said, “Far better it is to dare things, to win giori- 
ous triumphs, even though checkered ure than to rank with 


cause they live in the gray that knows not nor de- 
ee ee ne gen eee 
Islands N. 


favored” bay of Pensacola. On Sh eee 
Luna’s ships anchored in Bay to colonize the area. With 
him were 1,000 colonists and 500 soldiers sent from the of 


New Spain (today’s Mexico) to expand the dominions of His 
Majesty. The settlement at Pensacola was meant to pre- 
vent the harbor from being used settle Eaned 
treasure fleets passing from New to the colo- 
nists spent the next two years ba with insects, disease, 
hostile natives, and inadequate es. 


quay eucepe Guteged cadcitairattainapeper 
ancther hurricane most @ year 
later. Defeated by the harsh environment, the survivors aban- 
doned Pensacola Bay in 1661. Four years later, in 1565, St 
Augustine would succeed where Pensacola had failed. 


py 4p ny eo pens ay NO np 
a legacy use 8 perseverance in Pensacola 
other areas of her vast she had to build fortifications to 


protect her interests. Evidence of these efforts remain to this day. 


In 1971, Gulf Islands National Seashore was created to not 
only the recreational aspects of this area, but also the cultural ele- 
ments. , this includes one of only three Spanish fortifications 
east of the v4 ter pr geen ebay meer ny gy vy ti 
in 1797. Built at the of the pass into Pensacola Bay, this fort 








is in the shape of a medialuna or half-moon. Although later modi- 
Sa aeeennen cngpnaeee, See eae ae 
! on its stucco finish, in striking contrast to the 


Again the Spanish rebuilt, only to lose all of to Great Brit- 
ain in 1705. Bull the Spanish oeld ect give un. 


In 1779 Spain declared war on Great Britain. The Spanish ~~ -g 
nor of Louisiana, Bernardo de Galvez, was assigned the 

the British on the Gulf Coast. Galvez very quickly 
ad ayo aa. 


of 1780, he captured Mobile Bay. his atten- 
, Galvez occupied Santa Rosa Island 
pohly oy mfp to Pensacola until May 10, 1781 when 
the British surrendered. w rival woul agin west Flo 


TS 
in making sense of this rich but confusing cultural | . Bateria 
de San Antonio is now connected to an American fort built in the 
1840s, which in turn is named for another Spanish fort that once 
occupied the site. Other fortifications in the seashore carry the 
story of coastal defense up to the Second World War. 


The site of the Spanish settlement on Santa Rosa Island cannot be 
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collection, the center has developed a data base of transcriptions, 
translations and interpretive materials. The center is an impor- 
the National Park Servet uy, deny, and preserve calture 


resources as well as to its interpretive 
Colonial Heritage sites. center ia also available to assist in. 


translate wayside exhibit labels, signs, scripts, it corre- 
a Goa Sane National Park’ 
interests into Spanish. The translation staff of the center 
has worked with various parks, Harpers Ferry Center, and the 
eee al SUEY OE ES SEs ee a 
ages py ke peer center’s transla efforts 
provided a distinct service to national parks and the multi- 
Eeodhcdnadly Hemme aioe Oe dette 


As part of its dissemination of information about Colonial 
and culture, the center has developed a tions pro- 


ion, monographs on 
lications, including the Colonial Latin American Historical Review 
(CLAHR), have been Many of the center’s publications 
have been distributed by the Southwest Parks and Monuments As- 
> graeme aaamsase aaa, 
Association. 


search s documentary on ts Spanish-English 
translation services, contact Dr Joseph P. Sanchez, Chief, or staff 
members at (505) 766-8743, or write Spanish Colonial Research 
Center, National Park Service, Zimmerman Library, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 87131. 
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Editor’s Note 


interpretation is a combined effort of the Washington Division of In- 
terpretation and the Regional Chiefs of ion. The publi- 
cation is edited and designed by the staff of the Interpretive 
Design Center at Harpers Ferry,West Virginia. 
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In November a new list of Interpretation issue topics will be gener- 
ated. If you have suggestions for future issues or comments on the 
current format please submit them to: 


interpretation Technical Bulletin 
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Division of In tion 

P.O. Box 37127 Suite 560 
Washington, D.C. 20013-7127 
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